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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL 
ASSOCIATION; THE EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, DECEMBER 27 AND 28, 1918. 

REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 

THE eighteenth annual meeting of the American Philosophical 
Association was held at Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., 
on December 27 and 28, 1918. 

The business meeting was called to order at 1 1 150 o'clock on Decem- 
ber 27 with President Mary Whiton Calkins in the chair. The 
published minutes of the last meeting were approved. The Treasurer's 
report for the year was read and referred to auditors Fite and Woods. 
The report follows: 

h. a. oveesteeet, teeasurer, in account with the american philosophical 

Association. 

Time Account. 

Debit. 

Time account, January 1, 1918 $323.02 

Interest, January 28 4.84 

$327-86 
Credit. 

August 20, 1918, transferred to check account $150.00 

Balance on hand 177.68 

$327-86 

Two Hundred Dollars Registered Bonds of the 4M % Third Liberty 
Loan, Nos. 513173, 513174 in the keeping of the Treasurer. 

Check Account. 
Debit. 

Check account, January 1, 1918 (Spaulding, Jamjary 23) $192.41 

Received from time account — August 20, 1918 150.00 

Received from dues 180.00 

Interest on Liberty bonds 2.98 

$525.39 
Credit. 

January 23, Spaulding expenditures (Letter, January 23) $ 57.24 

February, clerical (letter, February 13) 2.83 

February, express package from Spaulding 3.99 

March 22, printing 14.00 

March 26, stamps and envelopes 9.12 
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April ii, clerical 3.56 

April 18, printing 2.75 

April 27, stationery (large envelopes) 2.50 

May 6, stamps 9.00 

May 13, clerical 3.75 

July I, W.T.Marvin 4.66 

L. J. Henderson 26.10 

W. C. Warren 5.00 

R. F. A. Hoernte 9.50 

H. S. Jennings 35.78 

July 20, printing 29.83 

August 16, Third Liberty Loan Bonds 200.00 

interest on deferred payments 1.69 

September 4, exchange 50 

December 16, expenses of acting secretary 14.07 

$435-91 
Balance on hand 89.42 

$525-39 

The report of the Executive Committee was read and accepted. 
The President took occasion in behalf of the Executive Committee 
to apologize for overlooking the provision requiring the Executive 
Committee to appoint to the discussion committee two members of 
the Association in addition to the leader; also for the President's 
misstatement of the title of the Acting Secretary upon the Secretary's 
resumption of his duties. 

The following new members were elected on recommendation of 
the Executive Committee: Dr. Irwin Edman, Columbia University; 
Dr. Kenneth S. Guthrie, All Souls Church, New York; Dr. Stephen 
C. Pepper, Concord, Mass.; Dr. Abraham A. Roback, Harvard 
University; Dr. Adolph J. Schneeweiss, Columbia University; Dean 
William Marshall Warren, Boston University. 

Upon the recommendation of the Executive Committee, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, H. B. 
Alexander; Vice-President, J. B. Pratt; Secretary-Treasurer, H. A. 
Overstreet; Executive Committee Members, E. C. Wilm, W. M. Urban. 

The Executive Committee presented for the consideration of the 
Association three discussion topics chosen from among those submitted 
to the Committee by the members of the Association: Contrasted 
Theories of Beauty; The Nature of the Community; Contrasted 
Theories of Time. It was moved and carried to postpone the selection 
of the next year's topic until Saturday morning. 

The Executive Committee asked the Association to express its wish 
concerning payment of the expenses to the December meeting of its 
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guests, Professors Warren and Jennings, participants in the discussion, 
stating that the Executive Committee stood ready to assume this 
expense. It was moved, seconded and carried, without dissenting 
vote, that the Association pay these expenses. 

It was finally moved and carried that the report of the Executive 
Committee, with its recommendations, be adopted. 

The report of the Executive Committee included the recommenda- 
tion that the Constitution be amended so that Art. Ill, Sect, i shall 
read: "The officers of the Association shall be a President, Vice- 
President, and Secretary-Treasurer. The President and Vice-Presi- 
dent shall be elected by the Association at each annual meeting. 
The Secretary-Treasurer shall be elected for a period of three years." 

Professor Overstreet read the report of the Committee on Place of 
Meeting, which was adopted. 

A motion to continue the Committee on International Cooperation 
was seconded and carried. 

The report of the Committee on the Possibility of Securing More 
Representative and Inclusive Meetings of those Interested in Phi- 
losophy was read and accepted. The report follows: 

Some further step in the direction of securing larger cooperation 
among those interested in philosophy seems desirable. The present 
situation with three organizations, none of them completely inclusive, 
seems to be largely due to accident. 

Our first organization under the name of the American Psychological 
Association served an excellent purpose for a time, but increasing 
professional interests aided perhaps by the increasingly technical 
character of psychology led to a separate organization of the philoso- 
phers under our present name. At about the same time the Western 
Philosophical Association was organized. This also at the outset 
included both philosophy and psychology and for several years 
planned its programs and elected its officers on this dual basis. With- 
•out any formal action the Western Philosophical Association has, 
like the American Psychological Association, come to correspond to 
its name, and has practically dropped psychology. Finally the 
Southern Philosophical Association was organized. The result is 
that whereas the American Psychological Association, like similarly 
named associations in other fields, is a general all-inclusive association, 
there are three philosophical associations which overlap in part. 

As pointed out in a report of a committee of this association two 
years ago, our association has never been exclusively eastern. It has 
western members; it has from time to time chosen officers from the 
west; it made a liberal grant last year to aid a journal published in a 
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western city. On the other hand, we recognize that the American 
Association at present does not fully perform the service rendered by 
similarly named associations in other fields. 

1. It does not bring together so many as ought to come together. 
In its Atlantic Coast meetings relatively few are present from the 
West; in the one meeting thus far held in the West few attended from 
the East. 

2. Meetings have not been arranged with a view to cover all parts 
of the country so as to distribute the expense of attending meetings 
somewhat equally over all sections. Meetings have perhaps been 
regulated more by offers of hospitality, by the convenience of a major- 
ity of members, and by the thought that western and southern mem- 
bers had their own associations. 

The reasons for larger gatherings and for a more comprehensive 
organization of the profession are obvious. Aside from the advantages 
of acquaintance and of the added importance which occasion lends 
to the discussion of at least certain themes, there is growing recogni- 
tion that in a republic a profession like ours has a duty not only to 
seek truth and to teach the young but also to contribute towards 
shaping institutions and public opinion. This is met in part by pub- 
lication, but a comprehensive organization holding widely represen- 
tative meetings would furnish additional opportunity and tend to call 
out the best thinking and most effective presentation. 

The chief obstacle in the way of such meetings is no doubt the 
expense of travel, but men in other fields overcome this obstacle to a 
great degree. Philosophers ought not to be the only group unable to 
transcend space. The best device for meeting this difficulty seems 
to be not to attempt a maximum attendance every year but to plan 
for such a general meeting once in two or at most three years. 

Any plan must presuppose a conviction that a general meeting is 
worth some effort and sacrifice. If the association will affirm the 
principle the subordinate matters of organization and method could 
be easily worked out. Three plans or types of plans are possible. 

Plan i. — Enlargement of the scope of the American Association. 
This Association might itself undertake the task. This would involve 
(i) enlarging its membership, e. g., by including all now enrolled in 
other Associations and some not now enrolled in any; (2) arranging a 
schedule of meetings for some years in advance, to be held in the 
several sections of the country with the understanding that the biennial 
or triennial meetings should be of especial importance ; (3) constructing 
a program for these special meetings which should give prominence in 
at least one session, to the public as contrasted with the more purely 
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technical aspects of philosophy; (4) making definite provision for 
publishing papers, carrying out more completely the policy of the 
last and of this present meeting. 

Plan 2. — Stated joint meetings or congresses. The three Asso- 
ciations might provide by amendments to their by-laws for biennial 
or triennial joint meetings or congresses; the president for the first 
congress to be chosen by all members of the three associations through 
a mail nomination and ballot conducted by the secretaries of the three 
associations; the provisional secretary to be appointed by the president 
thus elected; the committee on program, time, and place of meeting 
to be constituted by the presidents and secretaries of the three asso- 
ciations; officers for subsequent meetings to be chosen as the first 
joint meeting might provide. 

Plan 3. — Federation in a new organization. A carefully worked 
out plan for this is presented in the proposal of the Western Philosoph- 
ical Association's Committee. 

Probably either the second or the third plan would be freer from 
objection as neither of these would interfere with the present excellent 
work of the respective Associations. Your Committee agrees that 
some plan ought to be adopted. Owing to the necessity of conducting 
this work by correspondence it has not been able to hold such a con- 
ference for discussing the merits of the three plans as might have 
enabled it to reach an agreement upon details. It, therefore, recom- 
mends that the association express its preference for one of the three 
types of plans (not necessarily for any precise plan) and instruct a 
Committee to organize such a general meeting for 1919, or later. 

Signed : 

H. B. Alexander, 
M. W. Calkins, 
Albert LeFevre, 
h. a. overstreet, 
J. H. Tufts, Chairman. 

Professor Alexander opened the discussion by reading a resolution 
of the Western Philosophical Association proposing the formation of a 
general federation of all philosophical societies in America. The 
name of the federation was to be "The American Philosophical Asso- 
ciation." It was to have, besides the regular officers, a Council, 
consisting of these officers and the executive officers of the federated 
associations. The regular meetings were to be biennial; biennial 
dues to be five dollars, apportioned between the federal and the 
federated associations. The Proceedings were to be printed in the 
form of a volume. 
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It was moved and carried that the Association declare itself on the 
three plans proposed by Professor Tufts' committee. 

Professor Fite moved that the Association declare itself in favor of 
Plan Two, to wit, the holding of a triennial joint meeting of the philo- 
sophical societies. Professor Hoernle moved as an amendment that 
the discussion be postponed until the Saturday morning meeting. 
The motion was carried. 

The meeting adjourned until Saturday at 1 1 :30 a.m. 

Adjourned Meeting, Saturday, December 28, 1918. 

The Association proceeded to vote upon the topics presented by the 
Executive Committee and chose as topic for 1919: "The Nature of 
the Community." 

The following amendment proposed at the 1918 meeting was carried, 
to wit, Article III, Section 2, of the Constitution to read as follows: 
"There shall be an Executive Committee of nine members, three of 
whom shall be the officers of the Association, and six of whom shall 
be members at large, two members elected each year, for a period of 
three years." 

In pursuance of the above amendment and on recommendation of 
the Executive Committee, the following were elected members of the 
Executive Committee for the three years' term : W. G. Everett, A. W. 
Moore. 

The auditors reported that the Treasurer's report had been found 
correct. The report was adopted. 

Professor Woods offered the following resolution, which was adopted : 
"The American Philosophical Association expresses its appreciation 
of the effort made by the Revue de MUaphysique et de Morale to pro- 
mote a better knowledge of American philosophy in France and desires 
to perpetuate and deepen the intimacy between French and American 
philosophers and the closer cooperation between France and the 
United States." 

Upon the recommendation of the Executive Committee, Art. 
VII of the 1918 report of the Committee on Discussion was amended 
so that the date should read August 1, instead of July 15. 

The consideration of Professor Fite's motion being resumed, 
Professor Drake moved as a substitute motion: " (1) That we instruct 
the committee of which Mr. Tufts is chairman that it is the wish of 
this Association to join with the Western and Southern Philosophical 
Associations in constituting an inclusive association, and thereupon 
to change the name of our existing Association, that the new inclusive 
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Association may bear the name 'American Philosophical Association.' 
(2) That we instruct said committee to confer with a committee of 
the Western Association upon the problems involved in creating the 
inclusive association, and upon the proposal that congresses of the 
inclusive association shall be held, reporting the results of this con- 
ference to this Association at its next annual meeting." 

Professor Overstreet moved to amend by dropping out, in the first 
sentence, the words: "and thereupon to change the name of our 
existing Association, that the new inclusive Association may bear the 
name 'American Philosophical Association.'" The amendment was 
carried. 

Part (2) of Professor Drake's motion was then put and carried. 
The substitute motion as amended was then carried. 

The meeting adjourned until Saturday afternoon at 2:15. 

H. A. Overstreet, 

Secretary. 

Adjourned Meeting, Saturday, December 28, 1918. 

The adjourned meeting was called to order at 2:15 o'clock. The 
following resolution of Professor Kallen was read: 

"Resolved: That it is the sense of the American Philosophical 
Association that the indispensable instrumentality of a just and lasting 
peace is a League of Free Nations democratically organized and ad- 
ministered and designed to serve the common interests, economic 
and political, of all nations. Be it further resolved that notice of this 
resolution be sent to the President and to the Senate of the United 
States." 

Dr. Benjamin Rand moved that the resolution be laid on the table. 
Carried. 

Professor Drake proposed the following amendment to the Con- 
stitution: Article I, Section 1 to read as follows: "The name of this 
organization shall be the Eastern Division of the American Philosoph- 
ical Association." 

Professor Talbot moved a hearty vote of thanks to the hosts of the 
Association, The motion was unanimously carried by a rising vote. 

The meeting adjourned. 

H. A. Overstreet, 

Secretary. 
The Status of Ethics. A. A. Roback. 

The fundamental fault in the general conception of ethics is 
the undue emphasis laid on theory. It is scarcely recognized that 
ethics differs from logic and science in general in that its main signi- 
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ficance lies in the carrying out of certain principles rather than in their 
being set up. Hence arises the difficulty of finding a suitable clear name 
for ethics so as to include both the theoretical and the practical aspect. 
It is not a science, nor a discipline, nor an art nor merely a study- 
It is a method of living and as such it goes behind all science, since 
scientific endeavor constitutes only one section of life. 

A method always presupposes a problem. The problem every 
rational person has before him may be stated thus: "Given a society 
such as I live in, what shall be my course in life, so that I could improve 
the world, myself understood, since I form a part of the world." On the 
descriptive side, morality thus becomes the adjustment of a certain 
condition to a purpose that sees fit to effect a change. In other words, 
it is the reaction of a personality to his or her environment. To dis- 
tinguish this reaction from the mere behavior of an organism, let us 
call it a reformation, accentuating thereby the volitional element. 
The attribute 'normative' does not attach here. It is not an adjust- 
ment of 'what is' to 'what ought to be,' but of 'what has been' to 
'what is' in the intellectual and moral make-up of the reformer. 
The change is from the past to the present. 

It is the purpose that fashions the personality; the wider the purpose 
in life, the greater the personality and the less scope for actual conflict 
with other purposes. The personality should be judged, not the 
particular act, except insomuch as it is a manifestation of the agent's 
personality. 

The concept 'good' not being exclusively ethical, does not enter 
into our problem. Instead we shall speak of 'right' and 'wrong.' 
There is no absolute criterion of Tightness. Instead we have (a) 
circumstantial Tightness (according to the time, place, and situation 
of the agent) and (&) a pragmatic or progressive Tightness of an act as 
viewed by posterity. What is circumstantially right may be pro- 
gressively or pragmatically wrong, but what is circumstantially wrong 
must always remain wrong. Thus if a man does what he is convinced 
he ought not to do, the act is wrong, though many advantages might 
have been due to this wrong. These have come about through sheer 
accident and an accident does not make a wrong act right. G. E. 
Moore's view of absolute moral evaluation is utterly untenable because 
only an omniscient being can know all the consequences of a given act. 

How are Moral Judgments on Groups and Associations Possible? 

A Neglected Chapter in Ethics. W. M. Urban. 

The object of this paper is to call attention to a group of moral 
judgments — on associations, social classes, peoples and states — 
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which, while most significant in practical morals, find no place in 
Ethics, because that science is individualistic in its presuppositions, 
defining the object of moral judgment as the act or character of an 
individual. At most, quasi-moral judgments on institutions are 
recognized, according as they are, or are not, instrumental to human 
ends. 

Judgments of praise and blame on collective wills are, however, 
it is maintained, a genuine and fundamental part of the morals of 
common sense, the meaning of which, analysis shows, cannot be 
reduced to judgments on individuals or groups of individuals. The 
view that the conception of collective wills is either illusion, or prac- 
tical fiction (like legal fictions) is opposed. The arguments for the 
illusory character of these judgments apply equally to judgments on 
individuals. Practical fictions are workable up to a point, but ulti- 
mately they break down, as no genuine moral judgment can rest on 
fiction. The validity and "practical reality" of collective wills is 
argued after the fashion of Kant in his Rechtsphilosophie. 

It is only upon such a conception that a genuine ethics of states is 
possible, as is shown by the failure of all attempts to construct inter- 
national morality on an individualistic basis. 

How are such judgments possible? Perhaps they are not com- 
pletely possible now, but may be made possible by developing adequate 
conceptions of the unity and personality of social wills. Burke said 
he did not know how to indict a whole people, but perhaps we may 
learn how. This is not wholly absurd. Many philosophers have 
conceived the individual self as an ideal rather than a datum. Such a 
conception would be a fortiori even more applicable to over-individual 
wills. 

To the objection that there "is no whit of evidence" for such con- 
ceptions, the reply is that it is not evidence for validity that is lacking, 
but evidence for certain images and analogies in termg of which the 
objects have been envisaged. We must look for evidence in the right 
place. Elsewhere I have maintained that knowledge of other minds 
is essentially valuing and such valuing includes and is the source of 
our certainty of other minds. This is mutatis mutandis true of over- 
individual minds and collective wills. But this is another story. 

Wrath and Ruth. H. B. Alexander. 

The great war has been fought; the hour for reflection is come. 
What philosopher, in 1918, can write of human nature and achieve- 
ment as he would have written in the spring of 1914? Looked at from 
the vantage of four years' experience, the ideals of 1914 seem shot 
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through with the bizarre, the puerile, the presumptuous. Then, man 
felt himself to be 'self-made' — and was proud of it. And from this 
self-made man, arrogant, conceited, came man-made war; and the 
bubble of human self-satisfaction was pricked, and the old idols 
overthrown, — among them, far from the least, the philosopher's 
idolatry of human reason. Reason is surely not the trusted guide 
men had deemed it! Further, the war, with its new experiences, 
brought new revelations of human character. Biology had taught 
that conduct is keyed to a selfish hedonism; but we find whole nations 
fighting with an unselfish enthusiasm. Right had been esteemed an 
insight of commonsense ; but it was about diverse conceptions of right 
that men warred. Wrath and ruth, these are the two great facts of 
human nature which the war and its aftermath have brought out, 
showing us mortals to be out of gear with the world. 

Ministers of consolation, to be sure, talk of the 'good' that will 
make the war a blessing, and 'justify' its loss of life and treasure. 
But to whom? Will not the blood of the slain cry out? the torments 
of the sufferers?. Is the past non-existent? 'Democracy' . . . but 
is a race whom reason cannot guide worthy of democracy? Are we 
not, after all, slaves to our passions? 'A new religion' . . . but 
can religion be made to order and win belief? And is it not true that 
pugnacity is ineradicable in human nature? Ought we to expect 
everlasting peace? Is the universe pacifist? ' To err is human ' . . • 
how deep, then, is the illusion? What kind of a world created me to 
deceive me? is it curst at the core? is there no hold which reason or 
feeling or moral sense can secure? No sanity? No place where men 
can fall square with the world? 

Philosophy must answer. "Tantum scientia potuit suadere 
malorum!" But at least we recognize the ills as ills. What, then, 
of the Good? This is our sole philosophic problem. Reason, feeling, 
moral sense, all these are selective in operation. But the end of 
selection is to determine, by some nature more profoundly ours than 
we realize. This we must fathom, or seek to fathom, even though 
the task be beset with apparent futility, — which is but another mode 
of saying that philosophy will continue to be cultivated while expe- 
rience of the world continues. Nor is the fact of the final obliteration 
of humankind a reason for giving over: perchance the Good, like the 
recognized Evil, is of the present hour; and perchance our very con- 
demnations are our fullest measures of this two-fold world, and our 
ruths, our penitences, our supreme credos. Wrath and ruth, righteous 
wrath and ruth, are themselves philosophy. 
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Teleology in a System of Knowledge. John Warbeke. 

Teleological interpretations of supposedly objective, empirical 
relationships have little scientific odor of sanctity; but recent attempts 
to interpret the knowledge process as instrumental, or purposive 
with relation to other forms of behavior, etc., claim to be scientific 
and also raise important questions concerning the logical implications 
of such a method. The current vague use of the term ' teleology ' 
necessitates specific reference to definite connotations in their limited 
contexts, and four types are considered: those of James-Schiller. 
Bergson, Kant, and Dewey, respectively. The first involves ethical 
ends which, becoming objects of desire, realize good purposes by active 
agency, the results effected by the process (good fruit, cash value, 
etc.) being the criteria by which epistemological validity is measured, 
The second method interprets experience in terms of changes which 
are regarded as expressions of some form of energy, producing effects 
recognized and measured as valuable, but not attributable to deliber- 
ative conscious agency. The rejection of Finalism and the positing 
of genuine creative activity in the elan vital heightens rather than 
diminishes its teleological character by ascribing mental or quasi- 
mental agencies to the ends attained in the course of evolution, not 
only psychologically, but ontologically. Kant's Zweckmassigkeit, 
or regulative principle by virtue of which every interpretation assumes 
a formal purpose, is a third type omitting both ethical ends and em- 
pirical objects of desire. A fourth type looks to the knowledge process 
as a means to the end of a prospective functioning of all human life 
to its maximum. It would abandon most of the traditional problems 
of philosophy in the interest of a practical achieving of good and 
avoidance of evil, the problem of error being simply the problem of 
evil. The last-named doctrine is comparable in many respects with 
the Socratk-mediseval anthropocentric teleology, the chief point of 
difference being that the latter assumes good ends to be a matter of 
faith or of accepted empirical data, while the former erects anticipated 
human good into a method whereby to deal with all situations for the 
attainment of knowledge. The teleological character of this method 
is not altered by any atomizing of good ends, and since for Dewey 
the distinction between subjective and objective does not obtain for 
experience (which is regarded as being quite as objective as any 
'natural' process) there can be no assignable limit within which the 
good purposes of man may be said to determine the character of our 
world. 
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Realism and Perception. James B. Pratt. 

Sense perception is the stronghold of realism, yet neither naive 
realism, Lockian dualism, nor neo-realism has been able to give a 
satisfactory account of it. The first and third of these can find no 
place for the indubitable facts of illusion and error, while Locke was 
unable to explain the possibility of veridical perception. This peculiar 
situation is due to an incomplete analysis of the perceptive process — 
an incomplete analysis in which not only the realists but the majority 
of the psychologists share. Most writers on the psychology of per- 
ception have contented themselves with a description of the (sensa- 
tional and revived) content of the percept and the way in which this 
is built up. A few psychologists, however, notably Stout and Ward, 
have pointed out as an equally important aspect of the perceptive 
process an outer reference to an object conceived as existing inde- 
pendently of the perceiver. This outer reference is both a meaning 
and the conscious correlate of a tendency to reaction. The child's 
notion of an external, dynamic world grows up hand-in-hand with his 
notion of himself, and his attitude toward this world is a genuine part 
of his perceptive process. It is a dynamic and independently existing 
object which one means, and toward which one tends to react in per- 
ception. The percept is thus only one aspect of perception, and its 
function is to act as a token of the presence of an independent object 
and to prompt us to reach towards it. The bearing of this view of 
perception upon epistemological theory is considerable. For a realism 
which makes the distinction suggested between content and object of 
perception is able to avoid both the difficulties which all three of the 
other forms of realism have found so insuperable. Since real things 
rather than 'ideas' are recognized as our objects, knowledge of 
reality and veridical perception again become possible; and for the 
same reason a place is also found for the possibility of mistake and 
illusion. 

Prmcipia Analytica. H. M. Sheffer. 

Deductive systems, it is well known, may be determined by means 
of postulate-sets in various ways. Euclidean geometry, for example, 
is determined by the widely different postulate-sets of Hilbert, of 
Veblen, and of Huntington. These distinct determinations are all 
'equivalent' — any two of the postulate-sets are uniquely intertrans- 
latable. May there not be, then, a set of 'superpostulates,' of which 
Hilbert's, Veblen's, Huntington's, and other postulate-sets are special 
cases? There is. And, as a matter of fact, the 'invariant' of these 
postulate-sets turns out to be of an extraordinarily simple character. 
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This concept of the invariant of a postulate-set for any deductive 
system is employed by the writer (i) in formulating the Theory of 
Postulational Technique, the Theory of Relativistic Physics, and the 
Theory of Epistemological Constructions (such as those of Russell 
and of Whitehead), and (2) in reconstructing the Foundations of 
Mathematical Logic. 

Officers of the Association: President, H. B. Alexander; Vice-Presi- 
dent, James B. Pratt; Secretary-Treasurer; H. A. Overstreet; Exec- 
utive Committee, in addition to the officers just mentioned, Miss 
Savilla Elkus (1919), Warner Fite (1919), W. M. Urban (1920), 
E. C. Wilm, (1921), W. G. Everett (1921), A. W. Moore (1921). 
Special Committees: — Terminology, A. O. Lovejoy, Chairman; 
Early American Philosophers, I. Woodbridge Riley, Chairman; 
International Cooperation, A. C. Armstrong, Chairman; Organization 
and Attendance, J. H. Tufts, Chairman. 

LIST OF MEMBERS. 

Adams, Professor George P., University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Adler, Professor Felix, Columbia University, New York. 

Aikins, Professor H. A., Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland, 0. 
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